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WEAKNESS IN SOVIET HEALTH SERVICES 


The Soviet public health services, boastfully proclaimed as second 
to none by the Soviet propaganda apparatus, have their own problems and 
afflictions that sap them of efficiency. Signs and symptoms of these weak- 
nesses emerged from the proceedings of a conference of health service 
workers last December. 


As did medical sciences throughout the world, Soviet medicine re- 
corded great progress in recent decades, yet diphtheria, dysentery, tula- 
remia, trachoma, poliomyelitis, and syphilis still scourge the various peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union. Influenza, occurring in epidemics, still causes 

a high number of fatalities annually. 


Shortages of medical commodities and inefficiency in delivering the 
items in stock compound the emergencies. 


A particularly sore spot with the Soviet public health authorities is 
the situation in rural areas. The total number of 350, 000 hospital beds 
available to the rural population is reportedly insufficient to service 109 
million rural inhabitants. The woeful rural situation is aggravated by the 
chronic cityward seepage of doctors from their assigned country districts, 
leading to saturation of urban centers with M.D.'s. This despite the fact 
that more than half of the total population of the USSR lives in rural areas. 


. Symptomatic of the deficiencies in rural health services is the pre- 
valence of quacks and faith healers, who trail through the countryside, never 
short of customers. 


Harrassed by these perennial medical problems though the Soviet 
government may be, it does not hesitate to extend medical assistance to 
newly independent countries for propaganda effect. 
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WEAKNESSES IN SOVIET HEALTH SERVICES 


The Soviet Union claims that it has the best public health services 
in the world, but a conference in the Kremlin of health service workers 
from all republics has bared the existence of serious defects--particularly 
in the rural areas, where there are not enough hospitals, where equipment 
is antiquated, and where the shortage of doctors is acute. 


The conference was called by the Party Central Committee to review 
the fulfillment of a decree of January 20, 1960, on ''measures to further 
better medical services and _ the health of the Soviet population. '' The 
decree was described by USSR Health Minister Sergei V. Kurashov as a 
"militant program" for the health services, and as "fresh proof of the 
humanitarianism" of the Party and government. References to the develop- 
ment of Soviet medicine are usually couched in similar glowing propaganda 
terms, and it is commonplace to claim that "no capitalist country can 
boast of providing its people with such comprehensive medical care” 
(Pravda, January 21, 1961). 


It is, of course, true that medical sciences in the USSR have made 
great strides forward, as is true of medical science throughout the world 
in the same.period, but the assertion that the Soviet health services are 
the best in the world is undercut by the admissions of extremely serious 
shortcomings, made by speakers at the Kremlin conference. Kurashov 
called for "the eradication of diphtheria, tularemia, poliomyelitis, syph- 
ilis, and trachoma" (Meditsinsky Rabotnik, the Medical Worker, Decem- 
ber 7, 1960), and it.was also stated that "there is a great deal of effort 
still needed in order to... reduce the incidence of a number of other dis- 
eases" (Ibid., December 9, 1960). 


Several eminent medical specialists drew attention to the alarming 
number of influenza epidemics, which every year claim a high death toll 
in the Soviet Union. Meditsinsky Rabotnik admitted on December 7, 1960: 
"in the case of influenza and acute upper respiratory catarrh, we have, 
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unfortunately, no specific prophylactic means at our disposal, nora 
properly planned and tested system of epidemiological measures. '' Many 
speakers referred to the heavy incidence of dysentery and of other infectious 
illnesses. in their areas, especially the Central Asian republics. The 
Health Minister of Tadzhikistan commented: ''We are also concerned with 
the high incidence of contagious diseases in the republic'' (Ibid. , Decem- 
ber 8, 1960), and Kurashov said that ''dysentery alone is costing the 
state many millions of rubles a year" (Ibid., December 7, 1960). 


The conference revealed inefficiency and shortages in the: supply of 
equipment to Soviet hospitals and medical centers. A shortage of surgical 
equipment, the high cost of drugs, and the lack of first-aid facilities were 
also heavily criticized: ''We do not at the present time possess an adequate 
supply of good-quality equipment for our hospitals or research laboratories..." 
(Academician Petrovsky, Ibid., December 9, 1960); "the standard of 
equipment in hospitals, polyclinics, and ‘dispensaries is extremely low" 
(Kurashov, Ibid. , December 7, 1960). It was also reported that if some 
costly piece of specialized equipment breaks down it has to be completely 
replaced, owing to the impossibility of obtaining spare parts. 


Kurashov further complained that 


The number of pharmacies and pharmaceutical 
supply centers is undeniably small, and the radius 
of their services is extremely limited. One of the 
serious defects in their work is the countrywide in- 
dividual preparation of medicines. Last year it 
amounted to 600 million prescriptions. Experts claim 
that half of these medicines could have been factory - 
produced in ready form.... The population is justly 
complaining of the shortage of sulfanilamides, salicyl 
derivatives, tuberculin, hormone preparations, vita- 
mins, surgical goods, even thermometers, lint, cot- 
ton wool and rubber products (Ibid.). 


Medical services in the rural areas and in the newly-settled regions 
of the Soviet Union appear to be particularly inadequate: the 13, 000 rural 
district hospitals and 3, 000 regional medical centers, with 350,000 beds, 
are reported to be completely unable to meet the needs of a rural popula- 
tion numbering about 109 million. ''Almosit half the rural population has 
not had medical attention over the past year. It would be wrong to deduce 
from this that the health of those living in the country is better than that 
of townspeople" (Ibid., December 7, 1960). A partial explanation of this 
is that since doctors in the rural areas do not perform health insurance 
functions as they do in towns, the rural inhabitant receives no insurance 
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benefit from the state if he is absent from work through illness. 


The negligent attitude of the Soviet medical authorities toward the rural 
health services is indicated by the fact that out of 11,000 problems scheduled 
for examination during 1960 - 1961 by research institutes and medical schools 
only 62 are from rural areas (Ibid., December 7, 1960). 


In his report to the Kremlin conference, the Minister of Health an- 
nounced that there were 380,000 doctors in the Soviet Union, or one-third 
of the world total and half of the total in Western Europe. According to the 
RSFSR Minister of Health, Vinogradov, there is one doctor for every 530 
persons in the Soviet Union, which "holds first place in the number of doctors 
relative to its population" (Ibid., December 12, 1960). However, he added 
that ''more than half of the total population of the USSR lives in rural areas, 
while the overwhelming majority of doctors is concentrated in urban médical 
centers" (Ibid., December 7, 1960). 


A clear symptom of the unsatisfactory state of the rural health services 
is offered by the prevalence of quacks and of various kinds of "healers," 
who are doing a thriving business and appear to be in great demand. Typical 
of the many references in the Soviet press and radio to this problem is an 


article in the November 24, 1960, Izvestia entitled ''The Fall of Madame 
Leghchuk, '' which dealt with a seventy-six-year-old woman who spent her 
time travelling all over the Soviet Union, treating ailments of every descrip- 
tion and reaping hundreds of thousands of rubles a year from her ''trade."' 


Although, as the December conference of Soviet medical workers has 
emphasized, the Soviet government is confronted by serious defects in the 
organization of its own health services, it extends medical assistance to 
newly independent countries, the main object being propaganda and political 
profit. As Kurashov declared at the conference, "in the future, too, inter- 
national links must be developed, and peoples must be made aware of the 
achievements of the Soviet health services, which clearly reflect the human- 
itarian and philanthropic nature of the policy of the Communist Party and of 
Soviet government" (Meditsinsky Rabotnik, December 7, 1960). 
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